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PREFACE. 


Two factors in the life of the post-war world claim attention 
today as they did not in earlier decades. There has emerged a new 
race consciousness, sensitive of its dignity and rights, and ready to 
go quickly to ultimate insistence if necessary to secure their recog- 
nition. There has resulted also a breakdown in existing social orders 
to an extent which makes appalling the problems of physical suffering, 


mental anguish, aroused suspicion, and desire for retaliation. 


The inter-action of these two factors is readily apparent. A 
seasitive self-consciousness on the part of races, without most wise 


direction and control, enhances friction among them. 


In a peculiar sense these two factors are operating in the Near 
East. So that any serious study of the present Near Eastern situation 
makes it desirable at the outset to bring ck peoples to the fore. One 
“is very glad to follow this clue to the post-war Near Eastern world 


because this race sensitiveness is good in what it indicates. It 


suggests that near at hand there may be a new recognition of the value 


of human life, of the value of the individual. And if among men 
there shall come to prevail a respect and reverence for the individual 
person more nearly approaching the Divine value, the intensity of the 
friction among the races of men will be much alleviated. Hence it 

is that this sketch begins with a very curtailed, but I hope measur- 
ably careful study of the peoples among whom the Board works, or is 


yet to work, in the Near East. 


Grinnell, Iowa. 


June, 1922. 


NEAR EASTERN PEOPLES AND 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


The American Board was chartered one hundred and ten years 
ago "for the purpose of propqgating the gospel in heathen lands 
by supporting missionaries and advancing the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures". Seven years later two young men, classmates 
in Middlebury College, became aware of the summons of God to the 
overseas division of service and found their thought turning to 
the need of the Turkish Empire. They were Pliny Fisk and Levi 
Parsons. The commission laid upon them by the Board read, in part: 


"You will survey with earnest attention the various 
tribes and classes which dwell in that land and the 
surrounding countries. The two grand inquiries ever 
present in your minds will be, ‘What good can be done?' 
and 'By what means?'" 

The purpose of the following pages is to answer those two original 
questions, in so far as a century of earnest service, and new tasks 
and opportunities produced by the war, have an answer to offer, under 


the £eme headings set down on the index page. The area and peoples 


with which we are concerned are those of the Board's three missions 


which cover the restricted Turkish possessions in Europe (so best 
described in the absence of allied settlements); the whole of Asia 


Minor, Armenia, and Kurdistan. 
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I. THE PEOPLES AMONG WHOM THE BOARD WORKS. 


Of the great ethnic religions of the world, three hold a 

morftheistic faith, namely Judaism, Christianity and Islam, and 
a , 
these three meet in the Turkish Empire.” Some sixteen distinguish- 
oF that $2¢tIonm Gore Ly ths. Board PriSSionS, 

able races go in to make up the population,of the Empir | The 
missionary task therefore, in the face of three major religions 
and a considerable number of races, is at once one of complexity, 


and also one of unceasing interest and possibility. 


It will be most simple for our purpose to group the peoples 
among whom we work according to their religions. No reliable 
census of the Empire has ever yet been taken. The figures of 
population are therefore estimates based on 

The Statesman Year Book 1921. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, llth Edition. 

The New International Encyclopedia, 2nd Edition. 

Barton: Daybreak in Turkey. 

Bowman: The New World. 

Numerous articles in current magazines. 

The judgments of missionaries long resident in the country. 
The numbers belonging to each religious group have a much closer 
consensus of judgment than those given for the racial groups. For 
the latter it has not been possible always to give even an approximate 


estimate. 


* In the absence of permanent Near Eastern settlements, the term 
= is used to designate pre-war areas of 1914. 


In introducing a people, as in meeting an individual, one 
welcomes a word of information at three points: From whence do they 


come? What do they stand for in achievement? What characteristics 


individualize them? I have endeavored to introduce each people with 


a word at each of these three points. Had my space allowed of many 


"words", the task would have been easier and perhaps more faikly done. 


MUHAMMADAN PEOPLES: 12,690,000 


An important distinction is to be noted in this major group 
in the Turkish population who follow the Prophet of Allah. It falls 
into two divisions: one the Sunnite or orthodox Muhammadans; the 
other the Shi'ite or Alevi, those who follow the Schism of 'Ali. 
The Schism in its beginnings is simple to understand. "Ali was 
grandson of Muhammad and fourth Khalif of Islam, evidently a man of 
leadership and power. His life ended by assassination but not until 
a considerable following had eome under the sway of his personality. 
His death by martyrdom sealed yet closer the loyalty of his disciples. 
These have continued as the followers of ‘Ali, the Shi'ite sect, as 
opposed to the direct followers of Muhammad, the Sunnite or orthodox 


Muslims. 


This Schism has gone deep into Islam. It has approached 
a near deifying of 'Ali by the Shi'ite, as of Muhammad by the 
Sunnite, and this in turn has produced "two systems of theology and 


law" 


* Macdonald,- Aspects of Islam, page 96. 
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Racially the Muslim peoples in the areas covered by the Board's 


Missions divide themselves into a number of groups, as follows: 
The Turkish Group. 


In Chinese record$Sdating as far back as 1400 years before the 
Christian Era a tribe of warlike people known as Hiung-nu became a 
danger to the Chinese Empire. Though their power was for a time 
proken by the founders of the Wei dynasty (Chinese), a clan of the 
Hiung-nu re-established itself in A.D. 435 near the present city of 
Shan Tan in Kan-suh. Not far distant was a hill called Turku (meaning 
"helmet") because of its helmet-like shape. So far as is yet known 
this descriptive name for the hill, gradually being used to designate 
the people dwelling near the hill, is the origin of the racial name 
Turk. In Chinese records of events of A.D. 545 and following, the 
name Tu-Kiue appears in describing the revolt of the descendants of 
the helmet hill clan against the Jwen-Jwen. Succeeding in this revolt, 
the Turks came into their first (historically known) brilliant epoch 
A.D. 546-582. From this time on their history is traceable. In 


the Turkish group at present in Asia Minor the following peoples are 


to be distinguished: 


1. The Osmanlis or Ottoman Turks. These are traditionally 
from Khorasan. They made their entry into Asia Minor when on 4 
reputed dey in the middle of the thirteenth century, as 4 warrior 
pand of a few hundreds, they appeared on a battle scene in eastern 
Anatolia led by one Ertoghrul. Quickly supporting the side of 


tala-ed-Din, Sultan of the Seljuks, they turned the battle in his 


aks 


favor, and received in return for the victory won, the fief of 
Eskishehr. From this beginning the Ottoman Turks rapidly became 

and still are the dominating element. They take their name from 
Osman or Othman, son of their leader in that traditional battle. But 
owing to the prattise of supplying the royal harem with girls and 
young women from other races, notably the Circassian, and of introduc- 
ing into the rank and file harem the womanhood of conquered and 
subject peoples, very small percent of pure Osmanli stock can now 

be claimed. The Osmanlis are scattered widely throughout Asia Minor 


put mass in the central regions of Anatolia. Matters otMereranéat 


undir 
are largely tn their control. 


The large majority of the Osmanli Turks are a slowegoing, rather 
recluse people, suspicious but eppreciative of kindness done, living 
in villages, where they till the soil with primitive tools,or in the 
towns where they are artisans and small merchants. Possessing much 
of religious bigotry and racial conceit, there is much that is 
domineering inbearing and conduct. On the whole the Osmanli Turk 
cannot be said to have produced any constructive good either in 
government or for the economic and social welfare of the country, 
certainly not in recent years. He has lived essentielly a parasitic 
existence. 4e has regarded government, in which he shows no little 
ability for shrewdness and diplomacy, as a thing to be born by the 
people for the advantage of those in power, not as an instrument for 
securing the better welfare of all. He has treated the enterprise 
and thrift of subject peoples as his chance through repeated massacres 
and plundering, to secure for himself what others have earned; and 


the womanhood of these races as his legitimate means for sensual 
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gratification. He readily imposes himself upon the helpless 
apparently without recognizing that the fact of being defenseless 
in no wise diminishes the rights and liberties of the. defenseless. 
His is an outworn view of what the moral and social relation among 
men must be in any society that is to endure. Doubtless the 
thirteen long centuries of religious teaching which sanctions the 


putting out of life of those who do not believe as he does,” 


and 
which also sanctions a maximum of four wives to each male, and con- 
cubines limited only by the number of female slaves, in considerable 


AQrL qult 
measure {account¢ for these characteristics. 


The Osmanlis number approximately 7,500,000. 


2. The Alevi (vulgar Kuzul Bash, “red-head") or Eski Turk, 
("old Turk") make up much of the Asia Minor Shi'ite group mentioned 
above. Since the Shi'ite Schism prevails in Persia these communities 
of central Asia Minor appear to some to be immigrants from the older 
habitat in Persia. To others their distinctive physique and customs 
indicate that we have persisting in the Alevi Turk a strain of the 


original stock of Asia Minor.” ” They are quite distinct in physique 


and customs, particularly as to th@freedom of their women, who go 


unveiled in their own communities and among Christians, but weil in 
the presence of Ottoman Turks. They are good agriculturalists, and 
while nominally Muhammadan, are far’ less shut up behind prejudice 


than are the Osmanlis. In certain religious practices they approach 


* I am aware that the Qur'an sanctions only the murder of idolaters, 
and a more moderate treatment of Jews and Christians, but the other 
three sources of religious authority in Islam, namely Sunna; | Quiyas, 
Ijma’ lead in practise to the quite uniform treatment of all “unbe- 
lievers" 

= Cf. also the Chepmi and Takhtaji, p/F. Possibly this is the real 


significe 
gn ance of Eski, "oygn in the above term applied to them, 


the Christian sacrament. They live mainly in the regions of 


Angora, Tokat and Karahissar, and number approximately 2,500,000. 


3. The Turkomans, a sternly war-like semi-nomadic people 
closely resembling the Osmenlis in chearacteristice. They are found 
largely in the southern parts of Asia Minor. With the Turkomans should 
probably be grouped the Yuruk or Gyoch6bé found largely in the 
Konia vilayet. They ywse the Turkish language, are nominally Muslim, 
but have neither mosques (the Muslim church building) nor imans 
(priests). They are wholly nomadic, given largely to goat raising 
and camel breeding. The fact that the world's source of supply of 
mohair is about evenly divided between two regions, Asia Minor and 
South Africa, makes these people along with the other pastoral races 
of Turkey, directly of interest to the world. The Yuruk differ from 


the regulation Turkoman in being of a more peaceable disposition. 


Two 
The thwee races preuped together probably do not exceed 400,000. 


4. The Avshars should possibly likewise be included with the 
Turkomans though it is less clear. They are a tribe of Turkish 
origin, found principally on the small plains of the Anti-Taurus 
mounteins,. To these fertile plains they appear to have found 
their way from the province (not the Republic) of Azerbaijan, the 
most north-westerly province of Persia, where the majority of the 
race still live. Even an approximation of their number is impossible 


from lack of sufficiently definite date. 


5. The Tatars (frequently but less correctly Tartars, possibly 
from the Manchu meaning tercher' 'nomand', not from Latin Tartarus, 


'hel1' as popularly inferred from their deeds.) The name is used 


fe Vilaygef = ferovine” 


- 
loosely to designate Muslim peoples, speaking the Turkish language 

who have maintained themselves independent of both the Seljuk and the 
Ottoman Empires, remaining somewhat isolated from the rest of the 
Muhammeadan world in the Ural-Altaic regions. The Tatar peoples 


of 
are in the main of Turkish, not,Mongol origin. 


From the 13th to the 17th centuries a rich Tatar Empire developed 

in the Crimea. In 1777 it came under Russian rule and from that 

time on, but particularly following the war of 1853, considerable 
numbers of these Crimean Tatars migrated into Asia Minor. While 
scattered widely over Anatolia they are found in largest numbers 

in the Angora and Brusa vilayets. The slant eye, high cheek bone 

and yellow-brown complexion make them easily distinguishable. They 

are fine teamsters, doing much of the transportation work of the 
country, stolid and, considering their environment and degree of 


development, reliable. They probably exceed 25,000.# 


The Crimean Tatars are also known as Nogai or Noghai from 
their celebrated leader of the 13th century. 
The Kurds. 


6. The Kurds (or Koords). Cuneiform records tell us, that as 


far back in history as the Assyrian Empire, a people of sufficiently 
‘War-like quality and power to maintain their independence and standing 
along with the Syrians and Hittites, were known to the Assyrians as 
Kardu or Gardu. This race was finally conquered by Cyrus, shared in 
the armies of Xerxes, and was probably the "Karduchi" of the Anabasis, 
*Records indicate that 800,000 Tatars, and very few of other races, 
comprised the population of the Crimea preceding the Crimean War. The 
remarkable Tatar migrations following the outcome of that war left an 
estimated 100,000 in the Crimea. While the majority migrated else- 


where than into Turkey, Bowman's estimate of 25,000 following the World 
War would appear low. Cf. Bowman,- The New World, p. 427. 


aGn 
who opposed the retreat of the Ten Thousand. They shared the fortunes 
of the conquered under the Parthians, Macedonians, Arsacians,” and 
Sassanians.** The Kardu appear to have been in more favorable cir- 
cumstances under the Arsacian rulers. One of these rulers, Gotarges 
by name, is traditionally the founder of the Gurans, a prominent 
Kurdish tribe. A Greek inscription at Behistun preserves his name 


and titles for us. 


Whether the present Kurdish people can successfully trace their 
source in unbroken line back into these far reaches of history may 
-be doubted; but their mode of life and conduct in cettain respects 


points to rather close kinship? 


The Kurds came under Ottoman rule when Selim I. defeated the 
Persians A.D. 1515. In their present status they divide into two 
quite distinct groups, though the distinction is not to be pressed 
unduly: ‘The Yerli or pastoral Kurds are semi-nomadic, living in 
villages in winter and moving about with their flocks by summer. 
These are the larger of the two groups. The Kocher or mountain Kurds 
are tribal raiders. They are the wealthier and more independent of 
the two groups, also the more celebrated. It is mainly of the mountain 
Kurd, due to his plundering of other peoples, particularly the Armenians, 


that the West, prior to 1915 had heard. 


The Kurds are a hardy people of independent spirit, alien from 
the Turk in language and heritage, and hence are restive under his 


rule. They are a people of tribal honor, faithful and hospitable, 


. The Arsacid dynasty threw off Macedonian rule c. B.C. 250 and con- 
tinued as the last Parthian monarchy until overthrown by the Sassan- 
jans A.D. 226. 


** The Sassanid dynasty was the last of the native Persian dynasties, 
A.D. 226 = ¢.641. 


showing strange inconsistencies of cruelty and kindness. Instances 

of Kurds befriending the helpless during the deportations and massacres 
of 1915-1917 could be cited. Their women are given large freedom and 
go unveiled in the Kurdish communities, but veil in the presence of 
Turks. The Kurds are an important factor in the future spread of 
Christianity in the Near East, possessing natural gifts that promise 
well as they become enlightened and receive fair treatment. They are 
nominally Muslim but like the Kuzul Bash, have distinctive religious 
rites, at certain points suggestive of the Christian sacrament. They 


number about 1,500,000 possibly more. 


The Caucasian Group. 


Modern ethnological scholarship tends to recognize three 


inclusice groups among the many races of the Caucasus. And repre- 


sentatives of each of these groups appear in larger or smaller 


numbers among the peoples of Turkey. Resting on the work done by 
Professor Uslar, the Gaucasian family divides itself into 


a- the Western Group represented by the Circassian and 
Abkhasian peoples. 


b- The Eastern Group represented by the Lesghian people. 


c- The Southern Group represented by the Georgian people. 


7. The Circassians and the Lesghians. The Circassians, 
including the Cherkess and the Abkhasian pwoples and (since their 
story is inseparable) the Eastern Lesghian group, had their early 


home in the mountain fastnesses of the Caucasus, particularly between 
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Derbent on the north and Lenkoran on the south. Early in the 

18th century, under Peter the Great, Russia began her push south- 
ward into the Caucasus regions between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas. The struggle for conquest was long and bitter. The 
Abkhasians along the Black Sea coast yielded in 1839, the Cherkesses 
@ little later. But the Lesghians under the leadership of their 


“prophet-chief" Shamyl ("Samuel") for twenty years outwitted Russia's 


miditary strategy in their struggle for freedom, finally yielding a 
physical surrender September 6th, 1859. But though Russia had thus 
finally succeeded in seizing the mountain home of these mountaineers 


she could not subjugate their spirit. 


I once climbed into the Anti-Taurus ranges to spend Easter 
Azthaghu, 
Sunday with the community of mountaineer Christians at Asa—Beghu. 
The climb was made in the rare company of the late Dr. Crawford of 
Trebizond. On the way through those rugged regions, I learned from 
him the lines of that old Nestorian hymn: 
"For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers' God; 
Thou hast made Thy people mighty 
By the breath of the mountain sod, 
Thou hast built their house of refuge 
Where the spoilers' foot ne'er trod; 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers' God." 
Such was the spirit of the Lesghians. But during the five years 
following Shamyl's surrender Russia relentlessly stifled all 
opposition and then, unconquered still in spirit, these Caucasian 
peoples withdrew, “thousands upon thousands" of them moving into 
Turkey during the fourteen years 1864-1877. Following the Russio- 
Turkish war of 1877-'78 some 30,000 Abkhasians alone migrated with 


the retiring Turkish troops. 


These new-comers live in widely scattered communities over 
north and north-eastern Asia Minor. The men are of fine physique 
and are superb horsemen. Their women, more than the women of any 
other race because of their beauty, have supplied the royal harems 
of Turkish sultans. True to the grandeur and the awe of their 
mountain environment, these peoples can be most hospitably consid- 
erate and also most relentlessly vindictive. I have never been 
more courteously entertained than I was on a long day's horseback 
ride in the company of the Cherkess Chieftain. They are rather 
superficially Muslim, retaining considerable of their pre-Muhammadan 
religious worship. As a people they possess foundation qualities 
for transformation and development into fine sturdy Christian charac- 


ter. The three peoples,- Cherkesses, Abkhasians, and Lesghians in 


Turkey total about 500,000. 


8. The Georgians or Gurjis (known to themselves as Karthli.) 
Georgia as a kingdom dates back 2250 years, was known to the Persians 
as Gurjistan, to the Greeks and Romans as Iberia with ancient “Calchis" 
of the Greeks located in its western borders, independent and un- 
conquered for more than 2000 years, until annexed by Russia in 1802, 
and now since May 26,1918, reconstituted as the independent Republic 
of Georgia. Traditionally the Georgians together with other Trans- 
caucasian races, among them the Lesghians mentioned above, claim their 
ancestral line through Thargamos, great-great gmandson of Noah. It 
is well to remember here that Ararat on which the ark came to its 
moorings is not more than one hundred miles from the Georgian borders. 
Of greater factual interest than this traditional lineage is the now 
generally accepted view that the ancestors of the Georgians were 


"the aborigines of the Pambak highlands" who at about B.C. 2000 were 


re) 


carried on the crest of Aryan migrations from the southeast into 
the lower Caucasus. Thus as Georgia emerges into authentic history 
with the conquest of Alexander the Great in B.C. 325, she appears as 


representative of the “oldest elements of civilization in the Caucasus." 


As a border people between the Turkish, Persian and Russian 
Empires the Georgians through centuries have met with varying fortunes 
which have inevitably scattered them. There was never a wholesale 
migration into Turkey, as in the case of the Circassians and Lesghians. 
Nevertheléss Georgians in considerable numbers are found in the Sivas 


and Trebizond vilayets and in the Sanjak of Samsoun. 


The Georgians as a people became Christian in the 4th century, 


following the missionary movement under Constantine. An extant 
languagelt 


CAt 
version of the Bible in, Georgian{bears’ date of the 8th century. Though 


pressed time and again by Arab, Persian, and Turkish invasions, the 
large majority of the Georgians have preserved their Christian heritage 
adhering to their own state church independent of, though employing 
the ritual of the Greek Odthodox church.” The most of the Gurjis, 
however, who have migrated into Turkey are Muhammadan in outward 

form, but not infrequently live a double life, one for God who knows 
them as they are, the other for their Muslim rulers whom they deceive: 
On the whole, the Gurjis living in Turkey present much less of 
foundation moral qualities than do the Cherkesses, and are not of 
high mentality. Nevertheless there are exceptions. One of the 

most faithful men, among some hundreds, to whom I was giving em- 
ployment during the war refugee period of 1919-1920 was Abou Agha 

the Gurji. The number of Georgians in Turkey is uncertain, but not 


large. 
% Cf. p43 arf ft. note.x * 
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9. The Laz are a branch of the Georgian group, linguistically 
allied but distinct. As they appear in the Turkish population 
they represent a decidedly lower strata, yielding themselves as tools for 
perpetrating the deepest deviltry, and meriting large share in the 
shame and death that has been brought to the Armenian and especially 
to the Greek communities of the Black Sea coast regions of Asis Minor 
since 1915. From the Chicago Tribune for August 5, 1918 I clipped 


the following: | 
Murder At $15 A Week. 


"at a recent murder trial in New York one witness confessed 
to having made murder his trade at $15 a week." 


The Laz have been the "professionals" for northern Asia Minor, during 
the past eight years in particular. Their number esters is 
uncertain but probably exceeds 30,000. 
The Nusairiyeh. 

10. The Nusairiyeh (less correctly Ansariyeh). The comparative- 
ly small number of this Arab sect found in Turkey point pretty definite- 
ly as their source, to a much larger number living in the Lebanon, 
on the coast, and in the interior of northern Syria. The sect was 
probably founded by Mahammad ibn Nusair who lived in the 9th century 
A.D. ‘They are Muslim of the Shi'ite branch of Islam but their religious 
practice does not conform wholly even to Shi'ite tenets. It suggests 
rather an"accommodation" of Islam to old Syriac religious beliefs and 
practices. A distinctive feature of belief with them is the trans- 
migration of souls, the "faithful" becoming more and more pure, sinners 
more and more corrupt as in descending order they are "transformed 


into Jews, Christians, camels, mhles, asses, dogs, sheep." Their 


religion calls.for characteristi¢s of benevolence, honesty, patience, 


but the environment in which they live in Turkey does not make the 


in Bi 
practice of these higher virtues eslways easy or uniform. They are 


found in Southern Asia Minor, chiefly in the Cilician plain where 


they live in communities of considerable size, numbering possibly 


30,000. 
The Chepmi. 

11. The Chepmi, including the Takhta ji. These two groups of 
Muslim peoples are significant principally because they preserve in 
themselves ea tremendous movement that has been in process in this 
historic land for centuries, namely, the absorption of one race or 
races by another until identity is largely or totally lost. The 
Chepmi and the Taklia ji are believed to be derived from some earlier 
race which has preserved itself to a limited extent in them. They 
are found mainly in the Aidin (Smyrna) vilayet, and are estimated 
at not more than 5,000. 

The Gypsies. 

12. The Gypsies (more properly the Atzigan, called by themselves 
in their own language Romany. ) The long held Hindu origin of this 
people is supported by the evident relation of the Gipsy language 
to some Indian dialect. The vocabulary shows contact also, for 
longer or shorter periods of time, with Persie, Armenia, Asia Minor, 
Europe, thereby suggesting the course of migration from India to 
the West. Their identity with the Athinganoi or Melki-Zedekites 
who lived in Phrygia and Lycaonia, in the pre-Muhammadan period, 
is well argued by at least one competent authority. Accepting the 
above as the best explanation yet available of Gipsy origins and the 
route by which they came into Turkey, we are not there concerned with 
the far-wanderings of this people from Turkey into every continent 


and nearly every country of the world; but rather with the fact that 
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we here have an even clearer instance of a people who have preserved 
their identity through centuries of subjection than are the Chepmi 


and the Takhtaji, or the Alevi described above. 


In the so-called Rhymed Version of Genesis, written st some 
date preceding A.D. 1122, occurs a passage exceedingly illuminating 
of the Gipsy character, whether or not written with the Atzigan in 
mind. 
Genesis 13:15 - “Hagar had a son from whom were born the 
Chaltsmide. When Hagar had that child, she named it 
Ismael from whom the Ismaelites descend who journey 
through the land, and we call them Chaltsmide, may evil 
befall them! They sell only things with blemishes, and 
for whatever they sell they always ask more than its 
real value. They cheat the people to whom they sell. 
They have no home, no country, they are satisfied to 
live in tents, they wander over the country, they deceive 
the people, they cheat men, but rob no one noisily." 
In fairness, it must be said however, that the Gypsies among whom 
the Board has had work in Turkey scarcely merit all that this descrip- 


tion implies. 


The Gypsies of Turkey are widely scattered but mass in the 
south. Some are settled, doing carrying (hamal) and brick-laying 
work. But the larger number ere rovers. Yet they live a community 
life, each community te ie eG They are not, as in the 
west, horse traders but follow more menial pursuits. Meany are basket 
and sieve weavers. The women share equally with the men in the 
work. They are Muhammadan among Muhammadens, and Christian (in form) 


among Christians; but characteristic of the Gipsy, along with a 


veneer of the religion of the land in which he dwells, he holds to 


older superstitions of his heritage. As a people, they live on a 
very low ethical plain, are said to reject all obligation of the 


om 
Turkish "“elekji". 
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Ten Commandments, show a degree of interest in having their children 
learn but never let “keeping school" stand in the way of a sudden 


impulse to rove! On more then one occasion missionaries have gone 


to the community's winter quarters on a fair spring Sundey for the 
QAn2CUNCEL mMsnE ROR 
usual service to find them deserted. With neithergcommotion nex 


announcement the community had disappeared not to be seen again 


until the autumn. The number in Turkey does not exceed 200,000. 


CHRISTIAN PEOPLES: 2,250,000. 


13. The Armenians. Are they the descendants of the "Ten Lost 
Tribes"?* In the two characteristics of receiving an undue share 
of this life's miseries while faithfully staying loyal to their 
feith; and of showing capacity to recover from disaster and loss, 


they may well be so considered. 


Traditionally they claim direct descent from Noah (Mt. Ararat 
is in Armenia), through Japhet and Haig; speak of themselves as Haik, 
end their fatherland as Haiastan. Archaeological investigation shows 
that cities containing unusual palaces and temples existed from 
remote antiquity in their territories. The Armenian people first 
emerge into history about B.C. 650 when Tigranes** threw off the 
yoke of Assyria and Media. The netion was leter conquered by 
Alexander. In B.C. 190 through the treachery of two satraps of the 


* Cf. Prof. Jensen. 
#*% Dikran, to be distinguished from Tigranes the Great 580 years later. 
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Seleucids, Artaxias and Zariadres by name, the country wes wrested 
from the rule of Antiochus the Great, and divided between the two 
plotters into Greater and Lesser Armenia with the Euphrates River 
dividing them. Defeated by Rome in B.C. 69, Greater Armenia on the 
east of the Euphrates ceased from that time on, as an independent 
nation, suffering in whole or in part under the successive oppression 
of Romans, Parthians, Byzantines, Persians, Saracens, Mongols, 
Seljuks, end finally the Ottomen Turks, who have in turn, since 

1878, divided this buffeted people with Russia. Lesser Armenia, that 


portion of the country west of the Euphretes, continued its history 


somewhat longer; became a Roman provence in A.D. 70, was conquered 
by the Byzantines, by the Arabs, and again by the Byzantines, and 
finally emerged in A.D. 1080 under Rhupen into a last period of 
independence lasting three hundred and thirteen years. The last 
ruler of the house of Rhupen was overthrown A.D. 1395 by the 
Saracen power, passed to the Persians, and finally through the con- 
quests of Selim (I) the Inflexible in A.D. 1514 came under the rule 
of what has well nigh proved an extinguishing power, the Ottoman 
Turks. 


I have thought it worth while briefly to sketch the long line 
of conquerors of this people. If to any there appear to be defects 
or deficiencies in the Armenian character, he should first let his 
imagination reproduce what has heen their long, long period of sub- 
jection and oppression; whet must inevitably be the cost to any 
people imposed by centuries of denial of the inaleanable right to 


human justice, humen freedom,and human initiative. 
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The Armenians became a Christian nation about the year 285 
under the missionary zeal of Gregory the Illuninator end from him 
their national Church (Gregorian) is named,- "The earliest national 
Christian Church in the world."* But deeper than the formal 
religion of state, has been the vital spirit which has held this 
people true to the Christian's God through centuries of rule by 
peoples of alien faith and race. It is to be emphasized, that 
of the many races reviewed in the preceding pages, which have been 
overrun and conquered by the Turkish power, all except the Armeniens, 
and the Greeks following, have yielded to the imposing of the con- 


queror's religion to a more or less complete degree. 


The Armenian by languege is Aryan; by stock and physique, of 


aboriginal type. He is conspicuous for hisindustry and aptitude 


in commercial enterprise; shows good average mentality, fidelity to 
his heritage, and foundation qualities capable of development into 
sturdy Christian character. The Armenians were, previous to 1915, 
well distributed throughout Asia Minor, massing however in Cilicia, 
in the six vilayets to the north east and in the Transcaucasus 

under Russia. They numbered possibly 2,500,000 at the beginning 

of the war and the deportations, but at present the best judgment, 

in the absence of accurate statistics, would not place the survivors 
above 1,250,000, with persecution and death at this moment of writing 
continuing or imminent by the Turkish Nationalists, particularly in 
Cilicia where the French have evacuated. Whether the present 
Republic of Armenia, which has emerged in the region of the ancient 
Kingdom, efter centuries of pack Aas shall develop into an indepen- 


dent home for the Armenians; and whether respite is to come to them 
* New Inter. Ency. Vol I, 818. 
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before the best of the race is totally extinct, are two questions 


vital to the future of this race, which cannot yet be answered. 


14. The Greeks. No attempt need be made here to outline or 

even to sketch the history of a people so well known as the Greeks. 

It is enough to note their source as from the Indo-European family 

of the race, They emerge in history with the Dorian migration into 

Greece from the north sometime between B.C. 1200 and 1000. The 

Dorian was but one of several migrations in which lands were over- 

run and peoples driven out from their habitats. One result of 

these migrations and scattering of peoples, was the beginnings of 

Greek colonization of the islands of the Aegean and the coast of 

Asia Minor. Thus the Greeks, some three thousand years ago entered 

Turkey, preceding the Osmanlis themselves by more than 2000 years. 
"They are a strong, hardy, vigorous and intelligent race. 
Many of them are direct descendants, without doubt, of 
mighty men of valor who held their own in the face of 
overpowering odds in the early days of Greek chivalry."* 

An occasional community believed to represent the ancient stock is 

still found, as for example at Cesarea and in proximity to mines on 


the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 


While communities of Greeks were found widely over Asia Minor 


at the beginning of the war, they massed in the sea ports of the 


Aegean and Black Seas, particularly in Smyrna, Constantinople and the 


territory of ancient Pontus. On the whole, the modern Greek fails 
to measure up in capacity and ability to the world's rather natural 


expectations of one whose heritage in literathre, thought, art and 


#Barton,- “Daybreak in Turkey" p. 61. 


S architecture is his. But just because the past is great and fat 


distant, these expectations may be over demanding. At any rate, 

in the words of another: 
"You cannot go beck to Athens. ‘You cannot go back to 
Florence. You cannot go back to anything. ‘tou must 
always go on. But you can carry on the rarest beauty 
of Greece and the ripest charm of Italy. Only, to 
keep it all alive, you must be uniting it with some- 
thing deep and characteristic and vital which comes out 
of your own age and your own land."* 

The Ottoman Greek exhibits good mental ability, capable of 
adapting himself to other civilizations, able to compete success- 
fully in the tredes and the professions. But usually these aggress- 
ive qualities do not appear in their better form until he has re- 

ComPplz oz 2 
leased himself, to a more or less,degree, from the narrowing influence 
and authority of state religion through enlightenment leading to 
habits of thought and initiative, and to moral discipline. The 
observation is perhaps a fair one that the average Ottoman Greek 


exceeds the Hellen in qualities of promise. 


The number of Greeks in Turkey at the outbreak of the World 
War is placed by the Greek Patriach of Sonbtantiuesi« at 2,500,000. 
If this be somewhat high, at least a million still survive though 
continuing to suffer and perish by Turkish methods of oppression 
differing but little from those applied to the Armeniens during 1915. 
The heaviest Greek suffering has come since the Armistice, in connec- 


tion with the Graeco-Kemalist struggle, begun with the Greek occupa- 


#* Christian Century, Vol. 39, p. 147, February 2, 1922. 


tion of Smyrna, May 16, 1919. That struggle is not yet ended, and 


is having very vitel bearing upon the Board's work in Turkey. 


15. The Russians. Prior to the World War there were Russian 
young men in colleges of the American Board in Turkey, but all such 
students came from homes beyond the Turkigh borders in Russia seeking 
an education in American administered institutions. One station 
of the Western Turkey Mission (Trebizond) operated a single outstation 
chapel and schools in Russian territory at Azanta, until the work was 
closed by the Czarist government in 1912. With this single exception 


the American Board has done no work as yet in Russia. 


For the first time in the history of the Board's work in the 
Near East, missionary work is going forward among a considerable 
number of Russians who have become a part of the Turkish population 
in Constantinople and vicinity. During the past two years another 


mass migration out of Russia into Turkey has been taking place.* It 


A 
has come in three great waves. The first occured in February 1920 


when General Denikin evacuated Odessa and 5000 people** came down 

upon Constantinople, which, with Bolshevik rule over Russia, and 

Turkish persecution over Anatolia, was and still is the one city of 
refuge for Black Sea regions under Allied military control. The 

second wave occurred a few weeks later when the same General's forces 
yielded Novorossisk sending some 30,000 refugees in the wake of the 
smaller first wave. The third wave came in November of the same 

* Description of earlier and lerger migrations from Russia to other 
countries, though iMiportant and significant, is omitted here as not = 
relevant. Cf. Roberts, “Waifs of an Empire’ - Sat. Ev. Post , Julyp, ‘21. 


we The N. Y. Times, Feb. 12, 1920 reported 10,000 people aboard ships 
in Odessa harbor. 
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year when the Bolshevik forces entered the Crimea, repeating upon 

the anti-Bolshevik sympathizers, soldiers and civilians,- men, women 
and children - much of the experiences which the Czarist forces 
brought upon the Tater Kingdom of the Crimea 145 years before.* 

Here in the Crimea General Wrangel's army had for two years steadied 
the cause of "White Russia", but his forces were defeated and crushed 
in the Bolshevik advance of this month. The rout that followed 

was fearful, epitomizing the months of exposure, privation, suffer- 


ing and death to follow. 


"wen, women and children, soldiers and civilians, swarm- 
ed aboard the ships in Sebastopol harbor - French, 
British, Rissian, American ships - anything that might 
take them away. Ten thousand of them crowded into a 
single Russian battleship, most of them carrying with 
them their jewels, the family silver, minatures of their 
ancestors, wabches, fans, furs - anything that was of 
small bulk and considerable value.......trinkets and 
souvenirs of a better time.......And men who were there 
say that General Wrangel was the last man aboard the 

last ship.+* Whether or not this is literally true, it 
is true in spirit. *#+* 


"Por those who have again found themselves in the power 
of the Bolsheviki and for those thousands who have 
succeeded incescaping from the scene of the disaster, 
what has happened in the Crimea is a veritable tragedy. 
The full extent of suffering wilYmever be fully known. 

The dispatches from Constantinople describing the 
fearful conditions which attended the transportation 
of many thousands of wretched human beings to the 
Turkish Capital are harrowing in the extreme. Herded 
like animels on nearly four score ships#s** unfed for 
days, hungry, cold, sick, insane, dying, they go to 
swell the volume of human misery," #i+ii# 


* Cf. peee # above. 


xx"General Wrangel, it is stated, was the last man to leave, going 
aboard the Cruiser Korniloff, cheered by his troops." (Cf. N.Y. 
Times Nov. 16, 1920.) 
weeCf. Davis -"The Crossroads of Europe." N.Y. Times, Dec. 4, 19231. 
#%%% Now known to have been 111 ships. 
xxseeeCf, Pasvolsky,- "The Crimean Tragedy." Current History Magizine, 
a January, 1921. 
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In this wave 130,000" on a fleet of 111 ships moved across the 
Black Sea to Constantinople, 


hers. 
There is not spaceyeven to suggest the heroic efforts which 


were made by military, philanthropic and missionary agencies to 

cope with the need of this 165,000 routed and destitute people, in 
addition to the considerable numbers of Armenian, Greek and Turkish 
refugees already in the ity and continuing to come from Anatolia. 
While by no means all of these peoples have remained in or near 
Constantinople, the circumstances concerning their coming are set 

down here to direct attention to the fact that in our own day another 
important element has been introduced into the already complex popula- 


tion of the American Board mission areas in Turkey. 


Instances of refinement and culture are not infrequent among 
these refugees. Indeed to a considerable extent they represent the 
intellegentzta of the nation, in contrast to the powers now opposs- 
ing them in Russia. I crossed the ocean in June 1920 with some of 
these as fellow passengers. Among them was the daughter of one of 
the Generals of the Czarist forces, who had for three months, dressed 
as a man, maintained herseff a member of a small cavalry detachment 


which finally succeeded in reaching Odessa, and who came out from 


7 
that Sart with the first migration. 


"The great tragedy (of these events) lies in the wiping 
out of the remnants of those very elements of culture 
and civilization in Russia upon which must eventually 
fall the task of Russia's spiritual and material regen- 
eration....-lhe world in its present state can ill 
afford to see the restoration of civilized life set 
back a generation through the slaughter of those who 
are the custodians of the sacred fir€ and, regardless 


* The American Red Cross in Constantinople gives 130,000; General 
Wrangel 170,000. 
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of all immediate political considerations, England, 
France and America might well have joined in guarding 
the Thermopylae at Perekop to save these hapless refugees."* 


Active missionary work in meeting physical need, and in minister- 


ing to the spiritual life through evangelical services has been going 
forward for a lumber of months among these Russian people, destitute | 


and "scattered", shepherdless in Constantinople. But all that has 


yet been attempted is meager compared with that which waits. 


THE JEWS: 175,000. 


16. The sixteenth and last group of the peoples of Turkey to 
receive attention in this sketch are the descendants of that people 
chosen of God from among the ancients to be the means of bringing 
to the world the highest type of religion and morality yet achieved 
among men. Concerning their history we learn from our Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures. Their modern experiences, not widely differ- 
ent from their ancient fortunes, the daily press reports from oub 
of many lands. In Turkey the Jews have probably suffered less of 
persecution and i11 will than in almost any so-called Christian country 


of Europe. 


Within the geopraphical boundries of the Board's Turkish missions, 
which no longer include Palestine and Syria, their numbers do not 
exceed 175,000 of whom something approaching 75,000 are in Constanti- 
nople. 


#* Weekly Review - Nov. 24,1920 


II. AGENCIES THE BOARD EMPLOYS. 


The primary purpose of the Board in its work in Turkey is to 
' bring the message of Jesus Christ within the language and under- 
standing of ell peoples. It uses no methods of force or subterfuge. 
Rather in a spirit that seeks to be frank and genuine in all: manner 
of helpfulness, the Board uses a number of practical agencies to 
carry out its purpose. 
"Against the mighty power (Islam) Raymond Iull 
meant to lead the attack, using the weapons of 
love and learning only, not the force and fanati-e 
cism of the Crusades." 
The spirit of Raymond Lull permeates all methods and organized agencies 
of the "Board in action" on the mission field. Among these agencies 


are the following: 


1. Investigation, through study of the peoples and lengueges, 
and of the country with reference to strategic centers. The pioneers 
in this study, continued of course by others, were Fisk, Parsons, 
King, Goodell, Eli Smith, Riggs and Dwight. The country which they 
explored extended considerably beyond the present mission boundaries 


of Asia Minor, Kurdistan and Armenia, into Persia and Palestine. 


2. Evangelization, through travel end preaching, instruction 
in the Scriptures; orgenization into evangelical churches of people 
persecuted and evicted from the state churches. The missionaries 


"had been instructed to regard themselves as missionaries to all 


the people of Turkey,"** but finding the Armenians most accessible, 


the work had its early beginnings among them, later among the Greeks, 
with considerable beginnings recently among Muhammadans, particulerly 


among the Kurdish and Turkish peoples. 


#* Johnston,- Fifty Missionary Heroes, p. 26. 
#% Bliss and Strong,- “Asiatic Turkey", p. 14. 
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Evangelization means calling an issue. It means "I came not 


to send peace but a sword (Capon you, and with eech step in the work 


of the century persecution has followed. 

"The zeal of the native converts and the evidence 
they gave of the power of the truth upon their 
hearts, their cheerful endurance of the persecu- 
tions laid upon them, attracted the attention of 
many ."% 

As I walked down the street of a prominent Black sea port city in 
the company of the Paulelike pastor of that city, he stopped me 
when we reached a certain street crossing, and said: "Mr. Pye, 
during the twenty three years that I have been pastor here I 
could never pass this crossing until recently, without being 


stoned." 


3, Education, in the early decades through primary schools, in 
the later years through secondary schools, colleges, and theological 
seminaries. The mind of the east matures early. Hence it is that 
the adult receives new impressions with difficulty, and does not in 
as large numbers as one could desire change his fixed habits of 


conduct and life. 


The impressionable, and maturing boy and girl offer the promis- 
ing opportunity, particularly when they are lifted out of daily con- 
tact with the environment which has changed its level of life but 
little through centuries, and are made to feel themselves a part of 
the aggressive, pregressive, frankly Christian atmosphere of the 
Americen missionary boarding school and college. The institution 


which keeps thoroughly indigenous to the conditions of life of the 


land, through a majority of ably trained native teachers, but 
# Bliss ahd Strong,- "Asiatic Turkey" pp. 16-17% 


sufficiently exotic to maintain the ideal of thought and efficiency 
of the west, renders a supremely high service. To give to young 
men and women impulse and desire to think as though no one had ever 
thought before them} to help them in their effort to gain a useful 
view of the meaning of the universe and one's duty in it to God and 
fellow men is a stirring task which costs, but its cost is of the 


kind that counts. 


More in the future than in the past, education will become 
the agency of effective service among the peoples of the Near East. 
Its value is increasingly realized by leaders of government and 
affairs in Turkey. And the new conditions make it imperative. 
Adult life is tremendously reduced; the young are on every hand. 
On one condition, however, will education have this vital value, 
namely that it insist upon uncurtailed liberty to keep its viewpoint 
and spirit fundamentally transforming and not merely refining; that 
it steadily insist that it be the agency for directing the serious 
attention of every student to that which shall be powerful in renew- 
ing motives and impulses and which shall lead many to a quickened 
understanding of Christ's insistence upon morally righteous living. 
"Ip we cannot teach these virtues,- honesty, 
justice, decency,- along with modern thought, 
then we had better dismantle our splendidly 
equipped institutions and turn to the old log 
schoolhouse. We had better, have citizens who have 


character and little erZdy¥tion than citizens 
whose knowledge is a peril to society."* 


The years 1914 to 1918 clearly taught the world that erudition 
in itself may be equally a saving and a destroying power; that skill 


in the laboratory may be a great blessing or a great bane to society 


according as the will applying that skill is good and is bent on 


John J. Tigert, U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
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devising means of safe-guarding and enriching life; or is evil, 


bent on discovering poison gas. 


"That this principle, discerned by our own American 
forefathers, as a cornerstone in our national 
structure, is just as applicable to and important 
in the building of Christian communities in 
mission lands as at home, has dawned at last 
upon the minds of all who seriously prosecute 
this foreign work. The position which Christian 
education has taken in missions is impregnably 
strong. Not only does such education improve, 
inform, eneble young men end young women, but it 
finds out the able, gathers up the natural leaders; 
it not only educates, but makes educators. It is 
& means without which no Christian country, community 
or enterprise has ever held permanent leadership, 
or ever can."* 


How urgent is this insistence will become yet more evident in consid- 


ering the tasks and opportunities ahead, + 


4, The Press, through the early transletion and publishing of 
the Scriptures; also of books, tracts and weekly periodicals of 


religious content and, to a limited extent, text books for schools. 


the publication work was begun at Maita exactly one hundred years 


ago (1822), was moved to Smyrna in 1835 and to its present center 
Constantinople in 1853. See—further—pege——_Ihe Beerdte—Conters—of 
Speretten,—lublicaiion—orin 


5, Medical Work, in hospitels, clinics, and a limited amount 
of medical touring. During the first fifty years of the Board's 
work in Turkey the emphasis of appeal to the mind and heart was 


through the spoken word or printed page. But the Lord's method 
also 
was service,to the physical man. In 1852 the first medical mission- 


ary was appointed to Turkey and since then the ministry of healing 
*Tracy,- "Development of the American Board's Work in Asiatic Turkey." 


jp. 20 
#* Cf. PP. FH4-IS 
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has had an increasingly important place in getting the message of 
Jesus Christ across, especially to Muslim peoples. It has proved 
to be the effective means of penetrating the suspicion and recluse- 
ness of the Muhemmadan communities. Physic and physical ailment 
seem strangely indifferent to the religious antecedents of the hand 
that administers the physic, or of the sufferer who endures the 
ailment! And the man who has born deep pain and has been relieved 
therefrom finds himself confronted with that age-long growing doubt; 
Can he who did that for me be wholly evil? Can good like that come 


from a source that is bad even though he be a gyaour ("unbeliever")? 


6. Industries: carpentry, cabinet-making, forging, book-binding, 


cane-weaving, agriculture, and the range of domestic economies. 


Paul somewhere says, “If any will not work, neither let him eat,"% 
which I have paraphrased and applied helpfully to myself: ‘He that 
would eat, let him first work!'! Slothfulness cannot correctly 
be charged against the peoples of the Near East. There is deliberate- 
ness, time to live and share the daily news, not with a printed sheet 
but with one's neighbor opposite one's face. But within their 
range of knowledge and skill they are, on the whole, an industrious 


people. 


There is a peril, however, to which we are all susceptible, 
but against which the ingenius mind of the Easterner needs especially 
to be on guard. It is the peril of getting the thing easily into 
the mind but failing to get it worked out through the hand; of know- 
ing, but failing to get it across in living; of learning the theory 
Ea *II Thess. 3:10. 


but of being unwilling to work it into practice. The lad in a 


"Pinal" found it hard to believe I was wholly just in not letting 


him through merely (as he saw it), because he had cheated in the 


Sermon on the Mount! 


The problem is to get the first rete mentality which many of 
these boys and girls possess, applied to splendid consistent daily 
living. To achieve this, and also to help about one-third of the 
students who come to us with insufficient money with which to pay 
for it, to a better start in life than they could otherwise ever have, 
and along with the education to give a trade by which later to earn 
an honést living,- for this triple purpose the industries have found 


their place in the Board's missionary work in Turkey. 
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If the near future shall be more kindly to, and more worthy 
of the peoples of the Near East, as it surely will, the beginnings 
made through these six egencies for interpreting the message of 
Jesus Christ, must be yet more closely solidified and adjusted. 
Their aim must become a progressive Christian service for the 
total individual and social welfare of the races; a warmth of 
Christ-like friendly service which will melt away the suspicion and 
fear and hate now enveloping life; a good will which shall help 


create better understanding. 


a 


III. TWO TASKS AND TWO OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD. 


From the stendpoint of humanity and missions the War and 
-Worse-than-war have bequeathed two heavy tasks to the Near Egste 
Breakdown has occurred on every hand in the normal relations and 
affairs of life. The social fabric is torn and tangled almost 
peyond the possibility of untengling. Considerably more than 
‘1,000,000 persons in adult life, bearing each his fair share in the 
home, the market, the inter-relations of society have been abruptly 
and brutally stabbed out of life,without trial or chance to appeal 
for justice. As many more are in utter confusion, disrupted from 
the usual scenes and possessions of life; fugitive, hounded by fear 
and suspicion, struck at and, where possible, striking back. Half 
a million children in the delicate, impressionable years, have seen 
the safe-guard which is supreme in every little child's mind the 
world around, namely father and mother, inadequate to protect, harshe- 
ly siezed and made way with, and themselves left to the heat and 
cold of the elements and to the yet hotter and colder elements of 
"suthorities". I have seen some hundreds of them on one of the 
Anti-Tausus plains herded together by night as any other little 
animals might be, scattered over the plain by day picking such 
herbage as they could find; diseased, filthy, receiving very little 
of human love and care, no homes, no schooling. The large majority 


of these of course have not survived, could not under such conditions. 


TWO TASKS. 


I would be unwilling to produce this pen picture of a thing I 


desire to forget aut cannot, if it were ended. But it is not. 
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What is more, inherent within this situation are two grave tasks: 
First, the task of saving what can be saved out of this wreckage of 
human life and society. To this task the American people have 
responded in Christ-like sympathy with more than $60,000,000, since 
Ambassador Morgenthau sent his cahle messages in 1915, reporting 

the threatening disaster then but begun. Through the Near East 
Relief this hand of friendly sympathy hes reached to large numbers 
of these people in their hour of dire need. As one of a consider- 
able number of American citizens who has shared in presenting this 
need to the American people from coast to coast, and in helping men 
and women and little children to get a new start in life once again 
by the administration of these funds overseas, I speak of what I 
know in regard to the generous help of America in behalf of the 
sufferers of the Near East. One consideration however perplexes 

a thinking man tremendously in this matter: That whereas large things 
have been done for relief, no firm hand has yet been raised in 
prevention. I speak in support of no political interest; I speak 
only in behalf of humanity. Not a little of the good wrought by 
the $60,000,000 given, has already been made futile by the perpetra- 


tion of atrocities anew against those saved and served. 


The task for Humanity bequeathed by the War and Worse-than-war 


in the Near East is stupendous, . greater than has yet been compassed. 


More little children are still homeless and in need than have yet 
been cared for. Men and women normally of good ability and good 
spirit are broken, hopeless, awafting the friendly hand and voice 
to give them new courage and a new chance at life. An entrenched 


power, skilled in evasion of responsibility for past misdeeds, 
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showing little conception of what tolerance means, or of the spirit 
of justice in human relations called for by our modern world, waits 


to be firmly controlled and wisely guided into a better way of life. 


The second task inherent in the present Near East situation 


appears in the mental attitude resulting from war and worse-than-war 
< sta ts of mink 
experiences. It is the maepemotegy bequeathed by the War. On the one 


hand are peoples yet more self-confident and brutal, and segacious in 
giving their deeds and policies plausibility before the world; on 

the other are peoples who have suffered deep injustice and disaster, 
controlled by fear and suspicion rapidly ripening into desire for 
revenge. The most grave aspect of the Near East, in my judgment, 

is not how to cope with the present situation as such; but how to 
cope with the situation now to insure a safe and right outcome 

twenty years from now. As this generation of children, belonging 

to both of these phases of war 5 see and coming into their 
maturity with meager or no training, either mental or moral,- as 

this generation begins to act in accordance with the dominating 
mental attitudes bequeathed them by a long struggle to exist, opposed 
by harsh and cruel conditions, resting back on memories of parents 
brutally disappearing from their sight, of homes broken up, of 
property siezed, and the injustice of it all tightens into a gripping 
desire for revenge upon the perpetrators of such wrongs or upon their 
descendants,- when the mental die thus cast, has matured and hardened 
twenty years hence, treatment of the ill delayed till then will 

make little headway. If delayed till then, the treatment will again 
have to be that of force and authority. These may compel restraint 


and order, but they never really help overcome. The old rankle of 
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of soul remains. ~° You can't straighten out the bend in a pin by 
bending it back again. The crook once there remains until it is 
melted up and made anew. Deep injustice done to little children, 
reared under conditions sure to deepen and solidify the results of 
that injustice, will work a bent of nature that only one process can 
wholly cure. Jesus spoke out of wisdom when he insisted upon the 


necessity of a new creative experience coming into human lives.* 


This is the missionary task bequeathed by the War and Worse- 
than-war in the Near East, and it is urgent. To plead that it be 
cared for lest these wronged ones become a costly menace upon western 
society through disease and disorder is sound, but cheap and of 
selfish motive. The plea for urgency rests upon God's quickly pass- 
ing chance to make these injured lives over anew before they become 
set, with attention fixed upon a single dominating purpose which will 


be their yet deeper undoing. 


TWO OPPORTUNITIES WAITING. 

The War has also bequeathed two opportunities, the one some- 
what clarified as compared with its pre-war status in the Asia 
Minor missions, the other wholly new. The first has to do with 
the mission to Muslim peoples; the second with the mission to 


peoples for the first time made accessible. 


The Mission To Muhammadans. 


In approaching the Muslim problem, five quite fundamental facts 


are to be born in mind: (1) that in Islam church and state are one; 


#John 3:3f 
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political and religious interests are united in the authority of 


government. 


(2) That in the official operations of Islam no political 
boundaries exist, no racial differences are recognized.* Islam, 


in its functioning, is international. 


"any properly instructed Moslem whatsoever, whether 
porn in Java, Kazan, or Fez, has the right,- so 
facto- to exercise immediately certain canonical 
Functions (qadi, mufti, shahid, modarris, mohtasib) 
with the Moslem community, no matter what city o 
any other country he happens to be passing through, 
should the community call on him for that purpose." ## 


(3) That this inter-nationality rests back upon the "“Brother- 
hood Pact" created by Muhammad, end the "Pact" furnishes the positive 
foundation for the "Community of believers", the great host who 
make up the followers of the Prophet, numbering fully 200,000,000. 
The idea back of the "Brotherhood Pact" goes far toward accounting 
for the high power community consciousness and hence, the quick 


tense fanaticism, characteristic of Muslim peoples. 


(4) That the post-war stimulus to nationalism and to race 
assertiveness apparent in many directions, is keenly felt in this 
inter-national religious functioning of Islam, and accounts for 


much of the stirrings in India, Egypt end Turkey. 


(5) That there is a present demand on the part of Muhemmadans 
that there be somehow, somewhere the ase the Khalif,- one who is 
in the succession of the Prophet, who is free and independent to 
represent the authority of God on earth for the Muhammedan world 
and to interpret the laws governing the “community of believers." 


*% Cf. Talcott Williams,- "Turkey, A World Problem" pp. 82-83 
ueCf. Moslem World, Vol. 12, p. 9. 


"From earliest times the Moslems have been accustomed 
to consult their scholars, the ulema, beyond their 
frontiers, on disputed points of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. They claim the right of continuing to 
confer together that they may pass upon the rule 
of ordinary life of the community*. No state of 
siege, no press censorship, no internment at Malta 
or elsewhere, will ever be able seriously to hinder 
the exercise of this right, of this liberty of think- 

ing together, so that they may live together, as 
long as there are loyal and thoughtful Moslems in 
tHE WOPLd. ccvcvcccececescsoves 

"In order to have the assurance of the Divine mercy 
and to persevere patiently in the united observance 
of their faith, they need to know, to proclaim and 
to have it recognized that somewhere on this earth 
there is a Moslem chief whose authority comes from =e 
God alone, who maintains the prescribed rules and U7**° 
punishes illegal acts in accordance with the text 
of the Koran. * 


This outline presents the mechanics of the faith and points 
to the fact that the present world problem in peace settlements goes 
far deeper than merely territories and races. It indicates that 
philosophies of state,- Muslim vs. Christian; church and state united 
with the unity that logically follows therefrom vs. church and state 
separate with the progress for truth and democracy that has followed 


therefrom,~are involved and encompass the whole Muslim East. 


But underlying the mechanics of religion and the philosophies 
of state, is the spirit of life, those considerations which help or 
hinder a people's outlook and progress. Why do the lands in which 
Islam is the dominating force, lag and not lead in conveniences and 


conforts of daily living for the common people? Why behind in place 


of ahead in bringing the stored-up resources of coal, oil, ores, 


crop capacities to the enriching and bettering of human conditions? 
Why slow in learning that not authority and force imposed from with- 
out but obedience gained through discipline of spirit from within 


counts? That a specially priveleged class in authority, heedless of 


* Cf. voslem World, Vol. 12, pp. 10,16. 
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the welfare of the masses, is wrong and cannot, in the nature of 
things, make for an enduring soclety?# But particularly, why 

the exceeding tardy discovery that no people can rise above the level 
of its womanhood; or make progress in a moral universe when skill 

in evading the truth has displaced a purpose to discover and follow 


the truth even at cost? 


I would not for a moment appear as one who insists that there 
is no good among Muhammadan peoples, or that our civilization of 
the West is wholly good. Rather, I believe the truest morally 
religious development is likely to come when both East and West 
contribute each to each in mutual trust. Meanwhile I urge for a 


better West and East. 


The need of the Muslim East is not for more religion but for 
a more moral religion,- an actual living in practice of the religion 
it professes,that the fuller Light may dawn. 


ttm the Near East we need a change of spirit. The 
Turks need it. They need to give up the spirit 
of intolerance which visits punishment upon any 
man who abandons the Mohammedan religion. They 
need to place religious truth in the open for 
investigation, and to make every man free in 
regard to his religious faith..eo..-s All initia- 
tive of thought and criticism among them has been 
repressed. Where religious inquiry is repressed 
the spirit of initiative and of inquiry that makes 
for progress is generally lacking. This is perhaps 
one of the reasons why Mohammédan countries are not 
progressive. Mohammedans owe it to themselves to 
welcome inquiry into all matters of doctrine and 
creed. They need to stimulate the freedom of thought 
and investigation which puts a people in the path of 
- progress. "#* 


x The suffering of Muslim women and children at the hands of Muslim 
< rulers, along with subject Christian races has been exceeding 
heavy since 1914. This applies equally to all races among the 
governed. 


se President C. F. Gates, Cf. Moslem World, Vol. 12, pske 
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The Christian Offer. 


What is the Christian offer to this Muslim human need? It 
is, first of all, the offer of Jesus Christ as the One who taught the 
sacredness of human life, the value of little children, the elevation 
of womanhood, the spirit of good-will in human relations. Three 
obligations rest upon the Christian missionary at this point: (1) 
That he make sure to himself that he understands his commission from 
on high, that he is a witness not a propagandist, that he is one 
dedicated and pledged to present, not special arguments to further 
a particular cause, but the truth that men may pecome free; (2) That 
he recognize his need to study carefully the place accorded Jesus in 
Islam by Muhammadans, paying particular attention to all Qur'anic 
teaching; but also being guided in his estimates by the spirit and © 
attitude of Indian scholarship as expressed in the other three 
sources of religious authority in Islam, namely Sunna, Qiyas and 
Ijme'. (3) That he recognize his need to study as carefully the 
outstanding genius of the Christian offer; and this is thet heart 
of it, that whereas all others of the great ethnic faiths of the 
world gather about a more or less complete body of writings on 
religion and morals by no means devoid of good in themselves, the 
Christian faith alone gathers about the Person of a living Saviour 
and Lord; that whereas all others present 4 Book with traditions, 
the Christian offer is that of a living Person concerning whom the 
Book gives the record. 

“Beyond the sacred page, 
I seek thee, Lord; 


My spirit pants for thee, 
O living Word." 
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The Christian offer is to be urged, never in a spirit of come 
petition as endeavoring to show Christianity a better religion than 
Islam, but as the best up-to-date discovery of how to meet the needs 
of the humen heart in the varying fortunes of life. Religion is 
the outreach, the outery of the human spirit for experience with 
the divine Spirit. Now, just because the Muslim's God is a far- 
removed, avsolute Unity in whose presence the worshipper can claim 
to be little more than an awe-burdened slave, while at the same time 
his heart is restless with sense of need for divine contact and assur- 
ance,* the place for a Mediator, a Saviour is already created, the 
lack deeply felt. Hence the response to the offer of a Saviour 


would be rather ready, did Islam allow religious freedom and tolerance. 


Lord 


—o=* 


The conception of God as «-* Rabb,}is peculiarly a Muslim 


conceptfon, but is in need of the mediatorial tempering which comes 
only through the experience of a Saviour. 

"There is an awful gulf that separates between the 

worshipper and his God......In a peculiar sense 

the Moslem world is seeking for some mediator be- 

tween themselves and God and are marvelously ready 

for the message that tells them of the existence 

of that for which they seek. "s+ 

In the second place, the Christian offer is of a spirit and 

atmosphere in life that is unafraid, that no longer needs to be on 
guard. This applies to all human relations so that one need not 
any longer go armed among his neighbors. It applies equally to 
the attitude of mind. This means an offer of readiness to help 
our Muslim friends snd meighbors in the world society of men and 


women, themselves slso to distinguish between propaganda and open- 


*This much may fairly be said even though the Muslim moral foundation 
is vitally impaired. 


** Barton,- Approach to Islam.p. 278. 
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minded search for the truth. It means that we in patient spirit 
having first learned well the lesson for ourselves, will seek to 
help them see that the truth never injures and need not be feared 
or guarded, because it abides; that we thus invite them also to 
lay open all that is held most vital and guerded by them to the 
discriminating search of constructive criticism and gradually yield 
to the indispensible conditions for progress, namely freedom to 
think end freedom to investigate in a spirit of tolerance. To 
displace in any people reverence for superstition and accumulated 
tradition in religion, with reverence for the facts, requires time 
but makes toward the eternal goal. This is what God is seeking 
to do in us all. And in proportion as our Muslim friends will 
yield to this spirit that is unafraid, will they bring themselves 


into the way of progress and of life among the nations. 


But in addition to a Mediator to fill the leck between the 


Muslim and his God, and a spirit that is unafraid in human relations 


and mental outlook on life, the Christian offer must be also,third, 


to establish the truth that the “physical basis of the spiritual 
life is sacred,-- that the end and aim of religion is nothing less 
than a redeemed soul in a redeemed body and dwelling in a redeemed 


environment." * 


It is at this point that the rare religious insight and 
intuitions of the East, and the moral insistences of the West 
may helpfully meet. The finely disciplined man of the West with 
his all too easy tendency toward the material and the tangible 
should find the balance he needs in the emphasis of the East upon 
x Christian Century, Vol. 39, p. 172. 
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culture and dignity of spirit. And the man of the East should come 
into a truer manhood and more righteous society through firm insist- 
ence that he keep his life up fully abreast of what he professes, 


lest in knowing to do good and doing it not, he sin.# 


No attempt is made in this connection to suggest the technique 
of method by which the Christien message Shall be carried across 
to Muhammedens.** Sat: ae guides to my own thinking I have found 
these three general considerations,- the need of a mediator, a spirit 
that is unafraid, a redeemed environment,- helpful tie-posts about 
which to gather more specific detail pertaining to 4 healthier religi- 


ous, intellectual and physical life. 


This Muslim problem in its post-war aspects constitutes one 
of the great opportunities for Christian service, attended as of 
old by many “adversaries"! It is an opportunity that will call 
for large patience and firm faith. There is no indication that 
considerable numbers of Muhammadans desire to hear the Christian 
message. Rather since the inauguration of the Nationalist movement 
ke Bastin peoples of Turkey appear, in the main, in opposition to 
missionary enterprise. But it is to be seriously doubted whether 
this opposing attitude represents free public opinion. Inasmuch 
as the first ten months following the World War showed Muhammadans 


in aiffefent parts of the country in an inquiring and friendly 


attitude of mind, end when we recall that the last two decades have 


*Jas. 4:17. 


#eThe agencies employed, particularly medical work, already mentioned 
(cf. p.2¢f) are hergin point. Dr. Barton's discriminating discussion 
in “The Christian Approach to Islam", especially Chap. XIX on 
"The Christian Message to Moslems" contributes to this most helpfully. 
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brought increasing numbers of Muslim students into Christian schools — 
Muslim ftofplss Jtwire)) info misc fon 

andfhospitals, it is a fair inference that es soon as political stress 
and incitement disappear, that which is waiting underneath the surface 
will again re-appear. If added to such removal of political antagon- 
ism there may come removal of religious intolerance in Islam, so that 
men may be free to seek for that which they dimly feel they want 
without fearing the penalty of death following, the day of the Lord 


for Muhammadan Turkey may not be so far distant as it has sometimes 


seemed. The crucial question is: Will tolerance come? 


The New Caucasus Area. 

But few words need we added regarding the second opportunity 
bequeathed by the War to missions in the Near East, and with them 
this sketch of the Board in the Near East is done. Following the 
War, three Republics came into being in the Caucasus,- thé Republic 
of Azerbaijan, with area of 40,000 square miles and population 
of 3,000,000 mainly Muhammadan Tatars; the Republic of Georgia with 
area of 35,000 square miles and population of 2,000,000, about threeé- 
fourths of which are Georgian Christians re-established in their own 
church independence;** the Republic of Armenia with 25,000 square miles 
in pre-war Russian territory, an area in Turkish territory, #** and 


a pre-war population of 2,500,000. Whether half that number now 


d 
live is exceefingly doubtful following eight years of war, famine, 


massacrée 


*#Fieures are taken from Bowmen,- The New World. 

ae CF. Maj. Gen. Jas. G. Harbord on "Georgia": World's Work, Vol. XL 
p. 276. --- Dr. W. D. P. Bliss,- "The Georgia Republic", Current 
History Vol. XI,p. 281 #5 Ex- 

suse The boundaries between Turkey and Armenia were defined by ~President 
Wilson et the invitation of the European powers but have not as 
yet ( May 1922) been given effect. 
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A part of this area was formerly within the Eastern Mission 
but when Turkey lost the region to Russia in 1878 the Russian 
Government refused to allow further missionary work to continue. 
Now this territory together with the larger sections lying to the 
north has once again become accessible. During nearly three years 
a staff of eight to ten missionaries of the Board in addition to 


a lerger number of Near East Relief workers, have been busy caring 


for refugees and orphans and schools. Work is established, among 
> 


other places, at Tiflis, capital of the Georgian Republic, at Erivan, 
capital of the Armenian Republic, at Alexandropol where for a time 


18,000.orphan children were assembled. 


The missionary to these areas, no less than to other areas 
of the Near Eastern missions, goes into regions sore with racial 


friction, heart-breaking in conditions of human suffering. 


"Tf allowed to perpetuate their quarrels, these three 
unlike peoples (Georgia, Azerbaijan, Armenia) cannot 
do otherwise in the unsettled state of the world, 

than fell into complete financial and political ruin. 
The religious differences accentuate the racial giffer- 
encesS.....-The Tatars (Azerbaijanese) are Mohamniden, 
disposed to be friendly to Turkey, while the Georgians 
and Armenians are Christians and seek release from 
Turkish control......Men go armed almost everywhere. 
Murder is common. Robber bands make travel danger- 
OUuS. The Tatars and Kurds hate the Armenians and 
massacre them at every opportunity, being massacred 
themselves in turn. Such a region is peculiarly 
adapted for international intrigue unless held in 
control by a strong European power."* 


FACING FORWARD, BUT----------- 2 
I know of but one power that can calm this human tempest. I 


see no prospect for peace to come among these peoples until peace 


* Bowman,- The New World, pp. 453-4. 
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and good will have first come in to the individual mind and heart. 

So long as greed and passion are robbing end transgressing in imagina- 
tion and thought, so long as souls of men rankle with hate and desire 
for revenge, these deep wrongs will re-appear in overt act wherefver 


outward restraint weakens and in remote regions where it cannot reach. 


Only by the “disarming of the mind", by the placing over into the 


hand of a just God to await His final adjustments, the human injustices 
wrought, the wrongs done man against man, the uncontrolled violation 

of womanhood and girlhood, the hareh authority against trustful and 
defenseless childhood, can peace in reality come. But will they 

be able thus to rest their case in the hand of a righteous Lord? 

Will it be possible for these who have suffered utter wrong to become 
willing to lay their wrongs and their sorrows alike at God's judgment 
seat? or will they insist on executing the judgment they have con- 
ceived, God knows out of what bitterness and suffering? That is the 


first question. 


God is great enough to draw even these, both the outraged and 
the outraging, unto Himself. I do not doubt Him. But shall we 
be adequate? What message shall we bring to heal so intense mental 
anguish, to oppose so dark brutal passion? How shall we utter it? 
How shall we proceed in order to overcome for Christ and these, this 
terrific heritage of the War and Worse-than-war, its lingering 
fears anh fatis? 


That is the second question with which I face the 


future as a missionary for Christ to Turkey. 


This second question compels one to proceed in humble spirit 


but firm purpose to present 4 Life to this stupendous human need. 


ah@< 


In patience end with wisdom, Jesus Christ "the Man of Sorrows" who 


was ‘Acquainted with grief", bub possessor also of a power triumphant, 


must be interpreted and made real to these in present dark perplexity. 


But will they be ready to yield themselves with their need 
Him? 
unto Gok? I want to let one of them answer. He speaks from a 


war prison camp in Egypt, and I leave the English his own. 


"T am very happy to make you known that one thing 

I have not lost, that is the Christian experience. 

One thing has deepened in me day after day under shells, 
bombs, and bullets, and that is the Christian faith. 
My greatest desire is to take the eternal message to 
my people which will be the only salvation and comfort 
for them." 


And later: 


"My struggle is both mental and religious. the 
period of six years army life has left great footprints 
in my mind and brain. I have gone ten years back. 

I need tremendous spiritual, religious and mental 
power to be able to meet the problems. It is a 
very great difficult task now I suppose to preach 

the gospel to the Armenian remnants who have been 
eye-witnesses to all the terkible events and crueltiés.. 
I must be filled by the Holy Spirit extraordinarily. 

I am ready also to preach the gospel to the Turks.” 
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